Chapter Two
THE CORPORATE SOCIETY
II. THE TOWN COMMUNITY
The towns were the birthplace of the middle class. In
them the inhabitants, drawn from different localities
and engaged in a variety of pursuits, were knit
together by a feeling of common interests and fused into a
corporate body whose solidarity was strengthened by the
fortified walls which encircled and protected them. Here the
citizens acquired their training in self-government and
communal activities; here they carried on the fight for
municipal freedom against the territorial lords who claimed
authority over them. Here were laid the foundations of
England's greatness as an industrial and commercial country.
Here was fostered domestic architecture; and here the
popular drama sprang into being. Nevertheless, while many
towns flourished, the wealth of Early England lay in her
fields not in her workshops, and the great mass of the nation
followed the plough. The typical figures of mediaeval society
were the knight and the husbandman rather than the trader
and the artisan. Indeed the sharp cleavage between town
and country, one of the striking features of modern economic
life, did not exist in the middle ages when the urban com-
munity never completely shed its rural characteristics.
In the economy of the burghers the broad acres that stretched
beyond their walls were no less a part of their heritage than
the restricted area where stood their houses and shops. The
persistence of the agricultural element is shown by repeated
injunctions against stray cattle wandering about the streets
in the metropolis and elsewhere; even the offices of cowherd,
hogherd and herdsman were numbered among municipal
institutions as late as the sixteenth century.
The Saxons regarded towns, in the words of the Roman
historian Tacitus, cas the defences of slavery and the graves